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| pleasing to the creature, and acceptable to 


| the itching ears, (who with the Greeks of old, 


lseek after w isdom. but nut that which is from 


above,) is not profitable to the hearers; for 


| the Jews sought after a sign, and the Greeks 
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Tne Necessity or Divine INSPIRATION TO 
THE BEING OF A GosPpeL MINISTER, AND 
TO CONDUCT HIM IN HIS MINISTRY. 


Having said so much of the needful Quali- 


fications, in order to be inspired by the holy | path, 


Christ crucified, and risen from the dead, as 
foolish doctrine, and not worth their regard ; 
but unto as many as believed in the word 
preached by the inspiration of the Spirit, they 
found it to be (both Jews and Greeks) the 
mighty power of God to salvation. Now 
what made this spiritual ministry so profitable 
to them that received this doctrine is the very 
same that makes the scriptures profitable to 


| those who rightly read them, namely, faith in 
|Christ, who is the living word and light of 
}men; which word is preached by every true 
| minister, inspired thereunto by the spirit of 


truth. 
Now I say, this inspiration ought to be 


| rightly understocd and believed in. yt 


my own experience, I understand it to be a 

inbreathing of the divine word into our 
| minds, giving a true understanding cf divine 
| things, that we may make choice of, and walk 
in the paths of wisdom, which is the just man’s 
I say, the inbreathing ofthis word, 


Spirit, and enabled thereby to minister good | which is truth, life, and the light of men; that 


to others, it is necessary ¢ also to say something 
of Inspiration itself, which is by many too 
much e xploded, aud slighted as a thing at an 
end, and long since ce: ased. 


It i is true, men may by study, and frequent | 


reading, acquire to themselves a form of 


words, and frame a set and studied speech in | 


a regular way, methodically dividing and 
sub-dividing their matter, raising uses and 
applications from the present subject before 
them; and all this may be done by the man, 

the creature, and natural part, having noth- 
ing of inspiration or power of the Spirit in it. 
And pray, what will this m‘nistry do for the 
hearers? It comes from the head, and the 
contrivance of the man’s part, therefore it can 
reach no further; for no stream can arise | 
higher than its fountain. 


which is of man, though it may be very! 


Spirit which seare heth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God, which by Jesus Christ is made 
manifest unto all men: I say, this inspiration 
ought to be waited for in all our religious as- 
semblies especially, and believed in, as being 
the foundation and spring of all right minis- 
4 devotion, and worship of the true God. 

“a, I always find this, from my own experi- 
ence, tc be most edifying, thus to wait for this 
divine inspiration in all our religious assem- 
blies ; and when I find my understanding in- 
spired, and inflvenced by ‘this blessed gift to 
minister to others, I give up thereto, speaking 
to the assembly ace ording to the present abil- 
ity I receive thereby ; and I know this to be 
the true beginning of a right gospel ministry, 
which I shall speak to more at large in its 


And that ministry | proper place. 


Now, I understand by the inbreathing of 
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the Spirit of Christ into our minds, thus 
muck, namely, asthe apostle asserts, we know 

says he) that the Son of God is come; and 
for proof adds, for he has given us an under- 
standing. Now this was to themselves unde- 
niable. But what means he by saying, he 
has given us an understanding? He can mean 
no other than a spiritual one; for they doubt- 
less had understandings as natural men be- 
fore; but by that natural understanding they 
could not perceive the things of the Spirit of 
God, nor comprehend the light which shined 
in darkness; which is still the same, even 
unto now. But the true knowledge of the 
coming of the Son of God in spirit and power, 
is by inspiration from heaven, or the revela- 
tion of the Father by the Son; and this is the 
foundation of the true church and ministry, 
against which no opposition can ever prevail. 
Now by this understanding, they knew him that 
is true, and were in him; and so must all true 
believers experience the same, if true mem- 
bers of Christ’s church, and ministers of his 
word. I say, this spiritual understanding, 
which they received by revelation, was an un- 
deniable evidence to them, and so it is to us. 
But how shall I prove this to a demonstration, 
to such as are in a natural and unenlightened 
state, that I have this revelation, and am 
thus inspired ? 

Answer, It is not possible to do it, until 
they who are in the unbelief, come to believe 
in the same power, and receive inspiration by 
the same Spirit, to give them a right know- 
ledge of the things of God; for the natural 
man receiveth them not, because they are 
foolishness unto him ; neither can he in this| 
state know them. This makes it highly ne- 
cessary for all that profess faith in Christ, to 
apply themselves to God, for the gift of his 
holy Spirit. For, says our blessed Lord, | 
“Which of you having a son, if he ask| 
bread, will give him a stone.” And thus ap- 
plies it, “If ye then being evil kaow how to| 
give good gifts unto your children, how much | 
more shall your Heavenly Fathergive the holy 
Spirit to them that ask him? Ask and it 
shall be given you.” (Luke xi. xiii.) What 
greater encouragement can be given to us than 
this? It is therefore greatly to be desired and | 
hoped, that all people, especially such as pro- 
fess faith in Christ, would in humility and | 
godly sincerity ask of God a portion of this| 
Spirit, whereby we may know the things of! 
God ; for it is this Spirit, which is the Com- | 
forter that our blessed Lord promised to} 
pray the Father to send in his name, which | 
when we receive, will lead us into all truth. 
This is that Spirit that will reprove the world | 
of sin, because they believe not in the only 





begotten Son of God. This is that Spirit which 
gives life, and will make thee a living mem- 
ber of the true church; and if thou art de- 


a 


voted in thy mind to follow it, thou wilt be- 
come fruitful in religion, and thy faith will be 
both living and powerful in thee, to give vic- 
tory over the world, that natural part in thee 
that would not submit to the testimony of 
Jesus, nor believe in the only begotten Son of 
God. 

I say, then, inspiration or revelation from 
God by his Spirit, is of absolute necessity to 
guide a minister in his ministry; and a min- 
ister so conducted by a gospel power and light, 
inspiring his mind with the how, and the what 
he shall say, will speak with the Spirit, and 
understanding also, that is, he will understand 
by his own experience the work of the Spirit, 
and word of faith in his own mind, and that 
what he says is true. And although he hath 
this experience, as above, yet it is not meet 
for any one, in his own time and will, tospeak 
thereof in an assembly; but we are to wait 
for both authority and power, that in the 
Lord’s time we may speak (of what our eyes 
have seen, our hands handled, and what we 
have felt of the good word of life, and powers 
of the world to come) to the people, with the 
same view as they, the Primitives did, ¢. e. tu 
bring their hearers into a right fellowship 
with the Father, and his Son our dear Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; and so shall they 
be one with all that truly believe in him. 

But then some may object, that we may be 
deceived, by supposing ourselves inspired, 
when we are not, and that we have a revela- 
tion, when it is nothing but an imagination 
and delusion. In such a state a man may be 
deceived himself, and all who think of him 
as he does of himself, will in like manner be 
deceived, and how shall this be avoided ? 

Anarer. It is granted, some have been de- 
ceived themselves, and have also deceived 
others, but the cause of this deception is in 
themselves, for want of an humble waiting to 
know what they are about; for a true inspira- 
tion from God is as plainly to be distinguished 
from the pretended false one, as light is from 
darkness; for divine inspiration quiets the 
mind under all opposition and contradiction, 
and gives power over the world, and the lusts 
of the flesh, and worketh the redemption of 
such as are endued therewith, and are subject 
to it; theseare very humble and low of heart, 
and the more their minds are enlightened by 
divine inspiration, the more they see a neces- 
sity to watch over themselves, so that the in- 
nocency, meekness and humility suiting a true 
and right minister, will appear in all their 
conduct ; such are slow to speak, and ready 
to hear and receive instruction, and are known 
by them that are spiritual to be such. 

But they who conceive themselves to be in- 
spired when they are not, supposing they have 
a revelation when it is nuthing but an imagi- 
nation of their own brain, are exalted in their 
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minds, being very he: udy oad ecbharn, fight-| 
ing instruction; more apt to teac *h than learn, 
being swift to speak, but slow to hear, judg- 
ing everybody that will not receive them as 
true ministers, by foretelling the ruin and 
downfall of all their opposers ; working them- 
selves up to a strange degree of imagination, 
endeavoring to drive all before them; and 
such as will neither hear nor heed what they 
say, they will be apt to call for vengeance 
from heaven upon such who offer to oppose 
them. This, and much more that might be | 
mentioned, is the conduct of these deceived | 
and deluded souls. 
Now this error, by the party thus deluded, | 
might be easily discerned by themselves, i 
they would but give themselves time to think | 
and consider aright in coolness, and desire | 
that the Lord would shew them the right way. 
Here is therefore great need to be cautious, | 
and try the spirit; viz.: I mean not to re-| 
ceive anything for inspiration or revelation, | 
without being first well satisfied in thyself 
that it is such; and this cautious fear will not| 


| (1 Cor. ii. 14.) 
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of thy own iia ; for the ear trieth words as 
the mouth tasteth meat; and them that are 
spiritual will see where thou art, better than 
thou thyself, 

But then I say, it will bea hard task to 
make proof of thy ministry, though thou 
speakest as the oracle of God, and ministerest 
of that ability which God giveth, to such as 


}are in unbelief, and in a state of nature. “For 
| the natural man” 
ithe things of the Spirit of God; 


(says Paul) “ receiveth not 
for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
I say, therefore it will be 
impossible that such unbelievers, or those in 
a state of nature (whilst they are in that state 
and unbelief) should receive thy word, not as 
thy word only, but as given to thee of God; 

| because they ‘believe no such thing concerning 
any man. If therefore thou seemest to them 
as a babbler, be not thereat discouraged ; be- 
cause Paul was so accounted before thee. Yet 
however, though some may so look upon thee, 
others may perhaps be reached by thy word ; 


be any way displeasing to God, but thou wilt | and as thou dost minister from a right spirit, 
find thy doubts will be removed, and thou wilt | and keepest in thy gift, thou mayst be instru- 
be confirmed, that what thou hast is of God,and | mental to beget faith in them that believe 


will stand. Now this agrees with the prac- 
tice of Moses and Gideon, and with what the) 
apostle advised, “Believe not every spirit, | | 
but try the spirits, whether they are of God. | 
Because many false prophets are gone ont into | 
the world. They are of the world; there-} 

fore they speak of the world, and the work i| 
heareth them. We are of God; he that| 
knoweth God, heareth us; he that is not of} 
God heareth not us. Hereby know we the| 
spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” (1| 
John, iv. 1, 5, 6.) 

But supposing I or any others may be in- 
spired, as is aforesaid, from a right spirit. 
How shall proof be made thereof to another, 
that he may receive our word that we have by | 


revelation, not as our word only, but as given | 


us of God? 
Answer. 


with thy brethren, if thou wilt but endeavor 


to live according to that doctrine given thee | 


to preach to others, in the first place. And 
next mind, that thou, without being inspired, | 
undertake not this work of preaching, neither 
in thy own time nor will, nor by thy own con- 
trivance, collecting. and casting what thou 
shalt say; for by so doing thou wilt be ata 
loss and confounded i in thyself, and give great 
occasion of offence to them that hear thee: not 
only to them that are unacquainted with the 
gift, and unbelievers therein (for they will see 
that thou art wrong) but thy own ‘brethren 
will be greatly loaded and uneasy with thy | 


| not, and greatly to edify and confirm them 


that believe, and thy brethren whoarespiritual 
will give thee encouragement to go on, having 
fellowship with thee im thy gift as a right 
minister, approved by them, as appointed of 
| God for that work unto which thou art called. 
For no man ought to take this honor unto 
himself, by any human or external call, until 
first he is called of God.—Samuel Bownas. 


-_—_-- - 
SILENT MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of The [London] Friend. 


Dear Frtenp,—In the last number of 
The Friends’ Examiner there is a statement 
on the subject of silent meetings in the earliest 
days of the Society, which I believe to be a 
mistake. The statement is contained a 


|review of the Yearly Meeting’s Report on 
In this thou wilt find no hard task 


Ministry and Eldership, and calls in question 
an “assertion in the report, that in the 
earliest days of the Society of Friends some 


| of its religious meetings were habitually held 


in silence.” The reviewer proceeds, “So far 
as we know, there is no warrant for such 
statement to be found in our history.” 

In reply, I would call the attention of the 
readers of The Friend to the following ex- 
tracts from the journals of Early Friends :-— 

George Whitehead writes, “ After some 
time that I was conversant among our 
Friends, and frequented the meetings to ‘which 
I belonged, both in Westmoreland ‘and York- 
shire before mentioned, chiefly between the 


so appearing; for they will soon find that| years 1652 and 1654, being much inwardly 
thou art out of thy place in thy speaking; it| ‘exercised in waiting upon the Lord among 
not being from inspiration, but imagination | ‘them where we had little preaching, but our 
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meetings kept much and often in silence, or 
but few words declared.” 

He adds, “It was out of these and such 
our frequently silent meetings the Lord was 
pleased to raise up and bring forth living 
witnesses, faithful ministers, and true prophets, 
in early days, in Westmoreland, and other 
northern parts in the years 1654 and 1655.” 

In William Edmundson’s journal we find, 
“My brother being convinced of the truth, 
as before, my wife, he and I met together 
twice a weck at my house; in a while after 
four more were convinced, and then we were 
seven that met together to wait upon God, 
and to worship Him in spirit and truth.” 

It is evident that these meetings were held 
in silence, because W. E. records, some time 
after, a visit from a Friend, John Tiffin, who 


sat with them in their meeting, “ sometimes | 


speaking a few words which were edifying.” 
In the year 1655, William Edmundson 
mentioned his own call to speak some few 
words in meetings. 

John Fothergill, born in 1676, alluding to 


his mother, writes, “ Her spiritual travail of | 


soul in meeting, often in silence, for the sacri- 


fice of a broken heart to be prepared in her | 


by the Lord, had very early a deeply affect- 
ing impression on my consideration.” 
notice of John Burnyeat, in “ Piety Pro- 


moted,” it is stated, after alluding to his| 


meeting with many others to wait upon the 
Lord, “ After four years’ waiting, mostly in 
silence, he appeared in a public testimony, 
which was in the year 1657.” 

The meeting settled at the house of Chris- 
topher Story, in the year 1672, is stated to have 
been held in unbroken silence for five years, 
unless when visited by a Friend travelling in 
the ministry, and at the end of that time 
C. 8. himself came forward as a minister of 
the Gospel. 

I believe there is abundant evidence in the 
journals of our early Friends, that, although 
there were many and largely gifted ministers 
amongst them who labored earnestly to pro- 
claim the truth among their fellow men, yet 
that, when a small company of “ Friends” sat 
down together to wait upon the Lord, their 
meetings were often, for long periods together, 
held in silence, in the enjoyment of something 
that was better than words, until their Lord 
was pleased to open the mouth of one or 
more of their number. The little silent 
meeting which Thomas Ellwood attended at 
the house of Isaac Penington (on the fourth 
day of the week) was evidently one of this 
character. 

We should indeed rejoice to see more evi- 
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meet together, or to their neighbors around 
them ; but yet we must bear in mind that in 
some of these meetings habitually held in 
silence there is a gathering in of serious per- 
isons from other religious bodies, who have 
| been surfeited with words, and who esteem it 
| no small privilege to be permitted to sit down 
and wait upon the Lord in silence. 
Thy friend very truly, Jos. CRosFIELD. 
Reigate, Eleventh month 10th, 1868. 
<i 
OLD AUNT CHARLOTTE. 
The following is from a narrative given in 
the American Freedman, by FE. Eliza Lewis» 
of labors in Portsmouth, Va. 


“ As we had time and strength, we visited 
among the poor and sick, and, so far as we 
could, relieved their necessities. Many sad 
| tales were told us by these poor people. Some 
of them had spent years of toil on the planta- 
tions, while their children had been sold away 
South, and had prayed year after year to be 
delivered from their bondage. At last the 
war came, and then the proclamation of free- 
i'dom. With broken shackles and with great 
joy they left their owners, and under the pro- 
| tection of the army, they came into the towns ; 
but the younger, stronger ones took all the 
work, and the old and feeble had none to help 
them; but they still said with exultation, 
‘l’se free, bress de Lord for dat.’ 1 shall 
|never forget old Aunt Charlotte, to whom 
| permit me to give you an introduction. She 
|came to our house on a cold winter day, and 
\asked for help. JI, being at liberty, attended 
to her. She at once interested me. Her little 
|shrivelled face bore an expression of earnest- 
/ness and suffering. About her delicate per- 
son she wore two or three wrappings, which 
| hung in such grotesque style that I wished an 
lartist could place her on canvass. I said, 
|‘ Well, Aunt Charlotte, what do you need? 
| Where do you live, and how do you take care 
of yourself?’ She told me her story with such 
,an air of truthfulness that it forbade all ques- 
| tioning, and won my fullest confidence. She 
lived alone in a kitchen; the room was very 
|open and cold; she thought the people did not 
| value it much, for they had never called upon 
her for rent. She had been sick a long time 
\from broken-bone fever, and had suffered 
| greatly from cold and hunger. From a box 
jof clothing sent me by Philadelphia friends, 
I gave her what she needed, then wrote an 
order for rations which were duly supplied. 
_This was more than the old lady expected, 
| and she could hardly express sufficient grati- 
tude. She would often call at the house, and 





dence in some of the small silent meetings in| always repeat the same thing, “ You have 
this land that there is a prospect of laborers| done meso much good; I am warm now, and 
being raised up among them to speak a few| always have something in the house to eat; I 
words in season, either to the Friends who! used to be so hungry.” I learned that she 
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had beeen the house servant of an aristo- 
cratic family ; that her original owners were 
dead, and her only boy sold many years ago. 
Her husband had managed to support her 
comfortably, but had died two years before, 
leaving her old, feeble, and homeless. 

This woman is the representative of a class 
whom we have tried to help and comfort. 
They have borne this yoke of slavery ; their 
spirits have been subdued into a kind of mute 
endurance, and their faces wear an expression 


could tell you of other scenes of suffering— 
little children with sick mothers, and none to 
help them—of scattered families, and broken 
ties; but I have not time to dwell on these 
things. Quite a different class of persons 
are these who have come upon the scene of 
action during and since the war. They are 
far more difficult to approach and interest, 
having felt but slightly the discipline of sla- 
very. They are crowded into tenement- 
houses, and have no idea of ‘home; hence 
they are crude and undeveloped, industrious 
but improvident, and ready to fall into reck- 
less habits. Yet these are the very persons 
who are to shape the social, civil, and relig- 
ious life of this race. To get an influence 
over these younger people, and thus exercise 
a healthful restraint apon them, we held tem- 
perance meetings, where we exposed, with all 
the scathing invective possible, the terrible 
evils of intoxication and other immoralities 
to which they have been gradually yielding. 
We drew our strongest lessons from Holy 
Writ, making them as emphatic as possible 
from the life around us. Many of our pupils 
have given up tobacco and liquors, also the 
use of profane language, pledging themselves 
to abstain from these things for the future. 
By way of encouragement, we permitted them 


of resignation and hope long deferred. I all embraced in the writings of our early 
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For Friends’ Keview. 
FRIENDS’ LITERATURE AND OUR JUNIOR 
MEMBERS. 


What shall be done to induce the junior 
members of the Society of Friends to read 
the literature of the Society? We would not 
disparage the writings of others; but every 
intelligent member amongst us should be fa- 
|miliar with the history of the rise of the 
Society, the character of its originators, and 
| the nature of the doctrines they taught. These 


Friends. Why will not our young people 
read them? For two reasons; they are too 
voluminous, and are being superseded to a 
sorrowful extent by floods of light literature. 
The style of writing in the 17th century was 
very diffuse. Friends partook of this pro- 
lixity; and while their writings of that day 
contain apples of gold, instead of being set 
in pictures of silver, they are lost in foliage, 
an our young people will not search for the 
fruit. 

What shall be done to remedy the diffi- 
culty? Were these works re-written, in an 
interesting and finished style, all that is really 
valuable and instructive being retained, and 
the redundant matter discarded, would they 
not gradually find their way into thedibraries 
of Friends, and our young members, to a cer- 
tain extent, make themselves acquainted with 
their contents ? 

Bitt who will engage in such a work? And 
what is the reason there are so few writers 
among us? Is it not because such works are 
not remunerative? How can this difficulty 
be obviated? Some thought on the subject 
has resulted with me in the following plan: 

When such a work is published, well written 
and calculated to answer the purpose, if those 
who have the means would purchase at once 


to speak in the meetings, so that they would | ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five dollars’ worth, 
stand committed to the advocacy of right | and after distributing a portion of them in 


living. 


A HORSE'S PETITION TO HIS DRIVER. 

Up the hill, whip me not; down the hill 
hurry me not; in the stable, forget me not; 
of hay and corn, rob me not; of clean water, 
stint me not; with sponge and brush, neglect 


sick or cold, chill me not; with bit and reins 
oh! jerk me not; and when you are angry 
strike me not.—Our Dumb Animals, 


_ — 0. -— - 


WHAT IS FAITH? 


, 


their respective neighborhoods, among those 
who cannot purchase for themselves, would 
send the remainder to localities where books 
are scarce, either to Preparative meeting li- 


1 braries, or to circulate in some other way by 
| judicious Friends, it would materially aid the 


| work. Some who cannot do this might give a 
aa. wet; of woft dry bed, deprive me net: if | few copies as presents to their friends. In ad- 

a : : “| ditiom to this, some associated effort or previous 
’| agreement to assist in this or some other way, 
| perhaps through the columns of the Review, 


| would act as a stimulus aud lessen the risk of 


publication. 
There is talent in our Society among those 


A little girl, five years of age, on being| who are attached to its principles and testi- 
asked what is faith, artlessly replied, “It is| monies; and how well it would be to employ 


doing just what God wants us to do, and ask- 


jsuch talent in this way for the good of the 


ing no questions about it.” This covers the| Society, and to uphold the truth in its sim- 


whole field; perfect trust combined with im- 
plicit obedience.—Am, Messenger. 


| plicity. 
' For want of going back to the early litera- 


7 nll 


comers 


er 
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ture of Friends, many of us are in danger of THE CHANGED CREW. 
losing sight of the self-sacrificing labors, the} The W , a vessel of 400 tons burden, 
earnestness, devotion and untiring zeal of our| was freighted from Liverpool}, for a trading 


forefathers in the truth; and stopping at a 
low period in the history of the Society, we 
look there for our models,—after the Saviour. 


But it is high time to arouse ourselves, and 


look back to the palmy days of our Society, 
when “one faithful Quaker would shake the 


country for ten miles around.” 
Circumstances change; and while we aim 


at upholding the gospel in its purity, and bless 


the early Friends, let us take the New Testa- 


ment for our standard, both of doctrine and 


practice, and Jesus for our holy example, and 


embracing all the helps, and laying aside 


every weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset, let us look unto Jesus the author and 


finisher of our faith, and counting nothing 
too near or too dear to part with for His sake, | 
let body, soul and spirit be devoted to the 
one great work of laboring in the Master’s 


vineyard, thus glorifying Him; for behold 
He hath told us, “The fields are already 
white unto harvest.” 


all the world, and preach (or teach) the gos- 
pel to every creature.” Not, “Go only to 
the large- congregations,” but, in substance, 
“Go to the hedges and highways. 


world.” There is no room for lukewarmness. 


May we all strive to avoid the application of 


the language to ourselves, “I would thou 
wert either cold or hot. So then, because thou 


art lukewarm and neither cold nor hot, I will 
Let none of | 
us hold back the hands of another because 
“There are di- 
versities of gifts, but the same Spirit, and there 
are differences of administrations, but the 
And there are diversities of 
operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.” One cannot point out to 
another his duty; but the command, “What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 


spew thee out of my mouth.” 


he is not just in our track. 


same Lord. 


might,” is applicable to us all. He who says, 


“Go work to-day in my vineyard,” will as- 
suredly point out and open the way, as there | 
is a willing obedience ; and though it be only 
giving “a cup of cold water” to a disciple, | 
is 


it shall not lose its reward; and “ Blessed 
he that shall not be offended in me.” 


Poughkeepsie, 12 mo. 30h, 1868. 


_ Hasty words often rankle the wound which 
injury gives, but soft words assuage it, for- 


giving cures it, and forgetting takes away the 


scar.— G. Dilhoyn 


The command is to the 
followers of our blessed Lord, “Go ye into 


2 Carry the| 
gospel to those who will not come to hear it; 
go toevery hole and corner upon the earth; 
go to every den of iniquity; leave no place 
unvisited, and tell of my love to a dying 


F. 


voyage up the Mediterranean. I was inti- 
'timately acquainted with the captain’s 
nephew, an accomplished young man, of 
handsome person, but alas! a willing victim 
at the shrine of pleasure. He-had shipped 
himself for the voyage as steward. When 
leaving Liverpool I put into his hands a small 
bundle of tracts; and in proof of his esteem for 
me, he promised to read them at his leisure, 
and likewise to distribute some among the 
ship’s company. Not an individual, from the 
captain to the cabin boy, appeared to have 
the least sense of religion: nor do I believe 
| they had a Bible or New Testament on board. 
On the return of the vessel, about twelve 
months afterward, as soon as my young 
friend could step ashore, he paid me a visit. 
On my saluting him with ‘ Well, what cheer, 
my lad ?” he answered (at the same time the 
|tears trembling in his eyes), * Through the 
|merey of God I am well, and the whole ship’s 
| crew.” Surprised at hearing a strain of pious 
gratitude flow from those lips which formerly 
were seldom opened except to pollute them 
‘with profane conversation, I said, “ William, 
what has produced this change in your look, 
your address, your language? How is it 
that you acknowledge that it is of the Lord’s 
mercies that you are not consumed ?” = “ Sir,” 
said he, “I will relate particulars. 

“You recollect, on my taking leave of you, 
you placed in my hand a small parcel of 
tracts, and I promised to read them: this I 
have done. On leaving the port we had a 
favorable wind through the Channel. The 
wind then chopped round direct in our teeth, 
and we had to contend with light contrary 
winds till we entered the Gut of Gibraltar. 
| During this part of the voyage, | had little or 
no opportunity to read the tracts. I did on 
the first Sabbath turn them over, and put a 
few in my pocket, and occasionally taking out 
one, gave it a sneering glance, and then hand- 
ed it to one of the boys or men with a smile of 
ridicule. On passing the Gut, we had a te- 
dious though pleasant voyage to Smyrna. 
Having much time upon my hands, I now and 
then looked at a tract to pass away the time. 
One evening—(I well remember the evening) 
—it was about an hour before sunset; there 
was scarce a breath of air; we had spread all 
| the canvas we could, which lay flapping idly 
against the mast; the men on board were 
some sitting on the forehatch, others Jolling 
over the windlass, now and then whispering 
a curse, instead of a prayer, for a breeze; the 
wide and beautiful expanse of water, smooth 
as glass, was bounded by a clear and serene 
sky ; and the smoke of Mount Vesuvius was 
just visible in the horizon; every object 
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seemed hushed; not a sound was heard but 
our own breathings, and the gentle breaking 
of the sea against the bows of the vessel—I 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 


It was near sunset of a pleasant afternoon 


was looking over the ship's side, viewing the|in mid-summer when a friend proposed to me 


calm and peaceful close of another day. 
This brought to my recollection the evening 
when | took my last farewell of my friends at 
home. Musing thus, my mind had acquired 
a tint of melancholy. I just then put my 


hand into my jacket pocket, and feeling some | 


paper, took out what proved to be the tract 
entitled ‘ The Swearer’s Prayer, I read it 
aloud in the hearing of the whole crew: and 
I suppose the state of my feelings was mani- 
fested by my tone of voice. When I read it, 


silence ensued: not one of us felt inclined to | 


raise his eyes from what they were upon, fear- 


ing to meet the look of another, and knowing | 


that, to a man, we were all shockingly guilty 
of swearing. At length we looked at each 
other in a side-long kind of way; and one 
man said, ‘Mr. William, I never heard or 


thought of this before; this kind of reading | 


has made me feel very strange; I'm all over 


trembling; I don’t think I should like to| 


swear again ; shall you, Jack” turning short 
to a seaman along side of him, who looked 
him full in the face and burst into tears. 
The shedding of tears ran like a contagion 
through the whole company. After weeping 


in silence, with our faces hid with our hands, | 


one man said, ‘Jack, suppose we hand up a 
prayer to God for forgiveness, Mr. Wil- 
liam, you have had more learning than we— 
you can nrake a prayer.’ Alas! I had never 
prayed ; I could ouly sigh; I really thought 
my heart would burst. O how dreadful did 


sin appear! One of the men then broke the | 


silence. With his arms across his breast, and 
tears of penitential sorrow rolling down his 
cheeks, he cried out, *O God, who made our 


souls, have mercy, and pardon the miserable 


crew on this deck!’ There was not a heart 
that did not respond, Lord, hear this prayer, 
and forgive!” . 

But not to enter into detail, the Lord was 
pleased to work a change in the whole of the 
ship's company. One circumstance I must not 
forget to mention. The captain, a drunken, 
swearing character, thought his men were be- 
witched. On the following morning he came 
on deck, and, as usual, was giving his orders, 
mixed with fearful oaths, when one of the 
men, in a most respectful manner, begged he 
would not swear at them—they should obey 
his orders with more comfort to themselves 
without it. Indeed, on his return from the 
voyage, the captain remarked to a person, he 
was obliged to refrain from swearing, it began 
to appear so singular on board.—ieh’d. Tract. 

secenatiihiiliiiereint 

“@obarco should not be chewed, but es- 

chewed.” 


| that we should call upon a young man, who 


| had but lately returned from the war, and was 
|then wasting by consumption. We turned 
our steps in the direction of his home, which 
was about a mile from the village. As we 
crossed the green fields, the birds were singing 
sweetly, the insects were chirping in melodi- 
ous concert, and all nature seeméd engaged 
in offering a tribute of praise to the great 
Author of all. The sun was shedding his last 
lingering rays as we entered the shadow of a 
great hill, beneath which was the young 
|man’s home. Entering the little cottage, we 
found him sitting in an easy chair, and were 
cordially welcomed. After a few common- 
place remarks, I asked concerning his spiritual 
condition, for I had heard of his lately hav- 
ing professed a hope in Jesus. A shade passed 
over his countenance as he said, “ My way 
seems very dark.” Upon further inquiry, we 
learned that he was unable to read, and, as 
‘the family were irreligious, he very seldom 
heard the Scriptures read, and the way seem- 
|ing rough, he had left his Guide and was now 
groping in darkness. We read to him some 
of the promises set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, among them that in the 21st chapter of 
Revelations: ‘ He that overcometh shall in- 
herit all things; and I will be his God and 
he shall be my son.” We soon left him, prom- 
ising to call again. 

I visited him soon afterward, but on this 
oceasion I noticed a difference of expression 
in his countenance. It was not that he ap- 
|peared stronger or better, for the flushed 
|cheek and sparkling eye told the nature,and 
| progress of his disease ; but it spoke of peace 
within, of simple trust and a joyous hope that 
buoyed up the soul by pointing beyond the 

vale of flesh and sense. I very soon asked 
jconcerning the change in his feelings. He 
| told me that he had been thinking of his con- 
| dition, and had made the resolve that while 
| he lived he would strive to serve God. Since 
| that resolve, he said, he had been very happy, 
‘and he felt that he could “trust in Jesus.” I 
rejoiced with him, and earnestly prayed that 
|he might continue trusting to the end. 

| A short time after this, as I was’ about leav- 
‘ing town, I called upon him, feeling that I 
should never again see him on this side of the 
lriver. I took his hand at parting, and, as the 
tears slowly coursed down his wasted cheeks, 
‘said he: “Good-bye; if we never meet again 
‘here, | hope we may meet above.” A few 
| weeks after this he died; but I learned that 
almost his last words were, “I can trust in 
Jesus. I would wish to live were it His will, 


but He doeth all things well.” 
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What a lesson of faith is conveyed to us in 
the experience of this poor unlettered young 
man. Surely the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness in the sight of God, and, while 
these things are hid from the wise and pru- 
dent, He is pleased to reveal them unto babes. 

W.A.5. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 9, 1869. 


Srtent MEETINGS IN THE Goop OLD 
Trmes.—It were a mistake, and a failure to 
appreciate in its fulness the idea of spiritual 
worship, should any one conclude that meet- 
ings held in silence are necessarily a mere re- 
sult of spiritual deadness or of mental in- 
anition. 


silence, sitting as the Lord’s people sit, when 
He is not in all their thoughts, is indeed a 
miserable abuse and waste of the Christian’s 
privilege to wait upon Him in spirit and in 
truth, having the assurance that “the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him.” Sure- 
ly this is the highest style of adoration, when 
a congregation, unitedly gathered into the 
Name which is a strong tower, and finding 
all their springs in Him, satisfied with His 
fulness, receive, direetly, and not through 
any medium, the consolations of the Com- 
forter, and the teaching conveyed by the 
Divine Anointing. “How precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the 
sum of them!” This was well understood by 
our first Friends in days of fierce and brutal 
persecution. Although preachers of the 
word abounded, who were conspicuously en- 
dowed with power from on high,—although 
not a few possessed the gift of eloquence and 
the tongue of the learned, so that they “ con- 
vinced the people mightily”—yet they under- 
stood the absoltite necessity of the Spirit's 
direct work, not in themselves only, but in 
the general heart. At any moment men, 
women and children were liable to be dragged 
from their meetings and subjected to violence, 
often to the extent of fractured limbs, bruises 
resulting in death, spoiling of goods and 
wholesale imprisonments. In these solemn 
times, when the testimony for Truth was so 
costly, the consolations of the Holy Ghost 
through wondrous mercy abounded. The rich 
blessing of a living ministry was plentifully 





Where such is the case, the form of 





vouchsafed, and the Gospel trumpet gave no 
uncertain sound. The knee was often bent 
as the humble meeting-place resounded with 
the voice of prayer. But those who had 
such occasion for “ power from on high,” 
could nof, by participating in vocal congre- 
gate prayer, afford to dispense with secret 
communion with God. Nor could listening 
to the word of exhortation furnish them with 
that panoply which should enable them to 
stand in the evil day, or with the words they 
should speak when brought, for Christ’s sake, 
before princes, magistrates and rulers. Hence 
the ministers, in common with the congre- 
gation at large, felt the restraining in- 
junction : “ Keep silence before me . . . and 
let the people renew their strength.” And 
this, not unfrequently, was the preparation 
for extraordinary trials of faith. For in- 
stance :—A meeting being held at the house 
of Elizabeth Phillips, at West Alvington in 
Devonshire, in 1665, the house was forcibly 
entered under authority of a warrant, by two 
constables, two informers and six other per- 
sons. They took away, and shared among 
themselves, E. P.’s goods, (not even leaving 
bedding or bed-clothes for her four small 
children,) and distraints were made upon 
eight Friends in attendance. It was charged 
in the warrant “that there was teaching 
among them, which teacher is unknown or 
fled.” It was testified on oath by one of the 
informers that “upon the higher end of the 
table lay a Bible.” But these charges were 
fully disproved on the trial, and one of the 
constables certified: “ I never saw, nor heard 
sound of words, nor preaching, nor teaching 
among the people there assembled together, 
nor did I see a Bible or book on the table ;— 
this I shall testify on oath.” One of the 
neighbors, a blacksmith, knowing that meet- 
ings were often held without utterance of 
words, volunteered the assertion: “They have 
their Fifth-day meeting, which is their silent 
meeting day, and their First-day meeting, 
which is their preaching day.” But one of 
the Justices, being better informed, spoke up— 
“They are no observers of days, nor do they 
choose one day to be silent and another to 
preach.” One witness said: “Formerly I 
have been among them, and where they had 
no preacher or teacher.” Notwithstanding the 





evidence of silence convinced the Justices, a 
fine of £21 10s. was levied for the preaching, 
in addition to other heavy distraints, and an 
appeal brought no redress. A meeting in 
the house of Edward Erberry in Leicester- 
shire, in 1679, and several others in the same 
shire in 1680, though proven to have been 
held in silence, were made the occasions for op- 
pressive distraints, heavy fines being laid 
upon the owners of the houses for supposed 
preachers, though no words had been uttered. 
In Besse’s Sufferings, as in other histories and 
in autobiographies of early Friends, frequent 
traces of silent meetings will be found. That 
they should be so held as a rule is no more 
desirable than it is that vocal ministry 


should be heard as a rwe. A due considera- 


tion of the principle professed, and, as we re- | 
joice to believe, often gloriously realized in the | 
experiences of this religious Society, would | 


lead to the conclusion that seasons of silent 
refreshing of spirit and renewing of strength 
would be administered. And in such living 
silence the absence of words would cause no 
sense of famine. “ Search me, O God,” said 
David, “ and know my heart, and try me, and 
know my thoughts.” And 
Psalmist says: “In the multitude of my 
thoughts within me, thy comforts delight my 
soul.” 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Matthew says, (ix. 4,) “ Jesus, knowing their 
thoughts’—and the Holy Spirit, through 


an inspired 


Paul declares that God is a discerner 


Isaiah, referring to “ the seed of the blessed 
of the Lord,” says: “ Before they call I will 
answer,” 

These reflections are suggested by perusing 
the paper of Joseph Crossfield, transferred to 
our pages from the London Friend, 
Our 
predecessors of two centuries ago were no 
strangers to the feeling which is beautifully 
expressed by Joseph John Gurney : 


an historical point, and he sustains it. 


‘* Let deepest silence all around 

Its peaceful shelter spread, 

So shall that living word abound, 
The word that wakes the dead. 

How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer ; 

What though no preacher speak the word 
A minister is there. 


A minister of wondrous skill 
True graces to impart ; 

He teaches all the Father’s will, 
And preaches to the heart. 


’ 
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He takes | 


From mind to mind in streams of joy 
The holy influence spreads ; 
Tis peace, tis praise, without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds.”’ 


| The need of the Church,—of its members in 
'general and in particular,—is that we be all 
| faithful at our posts, waiting in reverent sub- 
jection to the Father of Spirits. This would 
at once insure lively meetings, with the 
| Divine Presence felt to be in the midst. Nor 
| would any poor soul be suffered to famish- 
|“T have bread to eat,” said our blessed Lord, 
\‘which ye know not of.” Again, he said, 
|“ When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He 
shall guide you into all truth.” “He shall 
| glorify me: for He shall receive of mine and 
shall show it unto you. All things that the 
Father hath are mine; therefore said I that 
He shall take of mine and shall show it unto 
you.” Those who compose a congregation 
thus alive unto God, will be “fervent in 
Spirit, not slothful in business,”—and to those 
to whom the call is extended, the qualification 
will be given to speak in His Name, and in 
His fear they will be quick of understanding. 
The all-bountiful Hand has gifis for all, 
whether for teaching, for helps, governments, 
Xe. : Providence 
|every one is not called to the same depart- 
'ment of service, and thus in the line of his 


| 


in the wise economy of 


perfect appointments there is neither con- 
But alas! the 
Church has to lament over buried gifts, and 
‘the ways of Zion mourn. The question of 
silent meetings is one which need not trouble 


| us, if the eyes of the servants are unto their 
| } 


fusion nor redundancy. 


Master, if none assume to speak unbidden, 
‘and none withhold to whom the King ex. 
‘tends his sceptre, or whose lips are touched 
with a coal from the altar. George Fox 
spoke in the wisdom from above when he 
said: “Friends, hold all your meetings in 
the power of God.” That power, complete 
in its constrainings and its restrainings, would 
‘awaken the listless, arouse the careless and 
| infuse life into the dry bones. 


+ —e + 


| A DESCRIPTION OF THE QUALIFICATIONS 
NECESSARY TO A GospeL MUNistER. By 
| SAMUEL Bownas.—lIn the present and in the 
| preceding number of the Review will be found 
some passages from this extraordinary book. 
‘The date of its authorship we cannot state, 
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but the copy on our table, (once the property 
of Anthony Benezet, and bearing his autograph, ) 
has the London imprint of 1750, three years 
before the author’s decease at the age of 77 
years. There is, we believe, no allusion to it 
in his autobiography, which closes in 1749. 
It may be inferred that it was penned after 
he had, both by age and deep experience in 
heavenly things, attained to the status of a 
father in the Church. His narrative, which 
is republished in Vol. III. of Friends’ Library, 
is both interesting and instructive. He was 
an infant at his father’s death in 1676. His 
mother’s income was less than twenty dollars 
a year, and having three children to support, 
she could do little for their education. Samuel 
was apprenticed to a blacksmith at the age of 
13, and we find no mention of his attendance 
at any school. Yet he becamea weighty and 
eminent minister of the Gospel of Christ, in 
which capacity he twice visited America, and 
both with tongue and pen he was many times 
enabled successfully to maintain the truth 
against gainsayers. 

Being very tender of the feelings of others 
his admonitions often had great place, espec- 
ially with some who, in the work ot the min- 
istry, were too unmindful of the limitations 
which the spirit of wisdom and of a sound 
mind imposes. For example—he found, in| 
one community, “some who were got into an 
extreme of preaching and praying, and would | 
continue meetings to an unreasonable length” — 
““which” says he, “was a degree of ranter- | 
ism.” As he was enabled, in meekness and) 
gentleness, to labor wisely with these, they | 
clearly saw that they were in the wrong, and 
the error was corrected. Thus he became a! 
scribe well instructed, and, in the serene even- | 
ing of a life of more than usual service and 
experience, he was enabled to prepare his 
treatise upon the ministry, which is worthy of 
being solidly pondered by those whom it con- 
cerns. 

In 1702, before his first visit to America, 
he addressed to the meeting of ministers at | 
Kendal an Epistle fragrant with spiritual 
unction, and during his whole life he “ labored 
much in the gospel.” 
tive leisure, he writes: 








At a time of compara- 


“Thad now nothing but}my business that lay 
upon me, save the attendance of meetings for wor- 
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ship and discipline, with marriages and burials, 
which took up pretty much of my time, there being 
but few to attend to such services in the country ; 
so that I had sometimes long journies on those oc- 
casions.’”’ 


Of his continued diligence in serving the 
Lord, within a short time of his decease, his 
Monthly Meeting thus testifies : 


‘* During this time he took no long journeys, for, 
being advanced in years, his hands shook, and his 
eyesight failed him much, but he was very diligent 
in attending meetings, both at home and in the 
neighborhood for twenty or thirty miles around, as 
long as his health and strength continued; and his 
ministry was lively and powerful to the last, to the 
edification and comfort of those who were favored 
with it.’ 


——_ + ~em - 


Tue Piacue or Rum.—Is there no such 
thing as arousing the general heart from its 
supineness respecting the growing evil of 
Intemperance? Its ratio of increase is fear- 
ful to contemplate. Yet the sanction of Law 
is given to the sale of intoxicating liquor for 
the purpose of intoxication. It is scarcely to 
be supposed that the same amount of mischief 
in any other way would be tolerated. How 
insignificant, compared to this evil, were all 
the oppressions which were resisted by the 
war of the American Revolution ! 


In the city of New York, recently, a care- 
ful observation was made of two grog-shops, 
for five hours on the first day of the week. 
In that space of time these snares of Satan 
and sinks of infamy were visited by four 
hundred and fifty men, four hundred and 
forty-five women, ninety-one boys, and sixty- 
eight girls—a total of one thousand and 
eighty-four persons formed for glory and for 
virtue! A very small portion these of the 
inebriates of that one city—yet think not that 
this municipality is worse than many others 
in proportion to its population. 

Oh for a Temperance revival! Oh fora 
prohibitory Liquor law wherever human 
beings dwell! Oh for an army of Deacon 
Grants—for a multitudinous uprising of 
Christian philanthropists, whoshould extend to 
such poor victims a friendly hand and woo them 
to the paths of virtue and usefulness, of safety 
and salvation; and who would see to it that 
laws were made and enforced, proclaiming 
woe to him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
putting the bottle to his mouth, and making 
him drunken, 
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Justice to THE INprtans.—Our philan-| 
thropic Friend Thomas Wistar, whose name | 
has been, for two generations, identified with 
benevolence to the Red Men, has kindly given | 
us information [see the department of Cor- | 
respondence] which will interest and gratify 
all our readers. It is desirable that all good 
citizens carefully watch the course of pro- 
ceedings under the treaty which has been 
made, and use their utmost influence to pre- 
vent its being violated or nullified, as has too 
frequently been the case. We rejoice that so 
far, an act of justice has been done to those 
who were too weak to enforce their rights— 
yet let us not plume ourselves as though the | 
nation had performed an act of magnanimity | 
or of disinterested bounty. The balance of | 
accounts is still largely against us. Justice | 
must be fully satisfied before generosity can | 
begin. Our forest brethren have not stood | 
with us upon equal terms. They have known | 
that what they had a right to keep they have 
been compelled to part with, and the terms 
have been dictated by the stronger party. To 
the dwindling remnants of a race once so/ 


powerful, our nation can afford to be generous. | 
r | 


That the future may be marked by liberality | 


price, as they in each case find to be most ap- 
propriate, is a proper care for the North, 
East and West. We do not think the aid 
will be withheld. 


At a meeting of the Bratz Assocration or Frrenps 
iv America, held at Arch St. Meeting-house, Elev- 
enth month 4th, 1868, a warm iuterest in an in- 
creased circulation of the Holy Scriptures was mani- 
fested, and the undersigned Friends were appointed 
to collect funds in aid of this praiseworthy object. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the above named Association, the sum of three 
thousand dollars was appropriated to the distribu- 
tion of the Bible in the Southern States among the 
white and colored population. The Superintendent 


| and teachers of the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association 


of this city will be largely made use of in the pro- 
posed work. The attention of Friends is respect- 
fully invited to the subject. 
Samvet R. Sarpriey, 111 8. Fourth St. 
Joun E. Carrer, 24th and Shippen St. 
Isaac Sugarman, 216 N. Twelfth St. 
Anytuoyy M. Kimper, 206 S. Fourth &t. 
Wittiam Evans, 325 Pine St. 


Tue American Freepman.—The little 
sheet lying before us is a modest but animated 
exposition of a work of love which well be- 


‘comes Christian men and women. Several 


passages are marked for insertion in the Re- 
view, The following is from an editorial with 
the caption, “ PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH.” 


“ We only wish that all friends of the cause 
could see and hear these teachers twice a 


and kindness towards them, unmingled with} year. What they have to tell has not yet be- 
any fraud or oppression, must be the earnest | come an old story, for each one has some in- 


‘dividual experience to relate, and even to 
| those longest engaged in the work, the new 
. oe __ | ideas and new hopes growing out of the expe- 
BrBes For THE Soura.—We insert with | riences of years give the power to present the 
sincere pleasure the following circular from | subject with freshness of interest. 
the Bible Association, and in connection there-| “Our prospects are brighter now than they 
with refer the reader to Allen Jay’s letter in| ere this time last year. More teachers are 
last Review, page 299. At the cai Yearly settled in their Southern homes, or ready to 
. ow re Y\ go thither, and a more definite plan of work 
Meeting of North Carolina, we listened with \is laid out for those of us who are active here. 
deep interest to the statements of Friends,| ‘‘ Co-operation on the part of the Freedmen 
who, with commendable self-sacrifice, were | '8 ® fact, not a promise, and the call for more 
lending themselves to the work of Bible and teachers comes up from near and far; this 
ee ; ‘plea being constantly urged, ‘Because the 
Tract distribution. Much sorrow was felt by | Freed-people have done so much, will you 
some of these dear Friends on account of the not help them to possess the blessings they 
insufficient supply. Statements were made of|crave?” But with all these hopes and pros- 
a steady demand which they could not satisfy, | Pects of enlarged usefulness, much must de- 
Now it should be understood that what is| pend upon the continued and hearty co-opera- 


ked. i : | tion of the friends we now address. 
now asked, is not as a gift to our own mem-| «Tet each reader ask himself what he can 


bers in the South. They have their own | do to further this good work. 
Bibles, but they see their brothers, not of | “Tt has lost none of its importance ; indeed 
their fold, suffering need, and they cheerfully ‘it has become the great thing which patriotic 


; aa : , | men must do for their country, if they would 
devote a portion of their hours of business to | . 7 


E | not see a large part of it become a desolation. 
this work. To enable them to circulate the| « Jet us then educate the ignorant masses, 


Scriptures, gratuitously, or at a moderate! that they may read the Bible, understand 


desire of every Christjan and patriot. 


————_ + -—-ee- — 
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Christian morality as well as feel Christian] Thus has a long delayed act of justice been 
emotion, so that they can use their strength | performed by our Government towards this 
intelligently, and be free men, because able to| poor people, and it is to be hoped that a// 
support themselves and families, and we will| Friends everywhere, who may have the oppor- 
have, in time, a regenerated South.” |tunity, will exert what influence they may 
possess in securing the ratification of this 
DIED. | treaty. 
PEASLEY.—On the 19th of Ninth month, 1868,! Several Friends participated in the delib- 


near Muscatine, Samuel Peasley, aged nearly 77 | . . ‘ : : cia 
hel ’ |} erations of the Counci ring been invited 
years; a valued member of Bloomington Monthly . tl neil, havi 5 


Meeting, lowa. He accepted much acute suffering | attend by the parties concerned, and at 
with a patient confidence that his heavenly Father | the conclusion cheerfully set their hands as 
knew just what he needed. He viewed the ap-| witnesses to the negotiation, alike honorable 


proach of death wifh calmness, and his dying hour|tg the Government and satisfactory to our 
was pervaded with sweet serenity. Thus he fell | Indian brethren “T. W 


asleep in Jesus. 

Ricumonp, Va., 12th mo. 11th, 1868.— 
New York Friends’ Freedmen’s Mission 
May the Lord control the hearts of his chil- 
dren to perform all that He calls for at their 


bY perf | 
£5 :. et hands in this great work which devolves upon 
= — -- —. | the Christians of our land. Slavery was in- 


12th mo. 28, 1868. | deed a dark spot upon the otherwise fair char- 

Respected friend W. J. Allinson:—In con-| acter of our country. It was nursed and 
formity with thy request, I take sincere satis-| cherished till its baneful influence was felt 
faction in giving the following pleasing in-| throughout the limits of civilization. It will 
formation : not seem strange that strong efforts and much 

In the early part of this month, a conven-| labor will be required to eradicate its evil 
tion was held at the Cattaraugus Council | tendencies. It is a great comfort to those en- 
House, N. Y., between Walter R. Irwin, a} gaged in this labor to feel that the Lord is 
Commissioner on the part of the United States, | pleased to own and bless the work in their 
and the authorized delegates of the Tuscaroras, | hands. May we all be enabled to look up, in 
the Onondagas, the Oneidas, the Cayugas, the | childlike simplicity, to our heavenly Father, 
St. Regis and the Senecas, (except the Tona-| asking Him to direct us in the performance 
wanda band, whose claim had been previously | of all our duties ‘to Him and to our fellow 
adjusted,) in which they relinquish to the| men, that at the final account we may stand 
United States all claim to certain land in the | acquitted. Samvue. H. Jones. 
State of Kansas, and all right to be removed | i 
thither, and all other claims growing out of BURRITT’S WALK. 
former treaties. In consideration of which| “A Walk from London to Land’s End and 
relinquishment and surrender, the United | dack,” is the title of a new volume written by 
States agree to pay an amount equal to $320) Elihu Burritt. It contains many instructive 
for each and every person entitled to partici-| facts and well-told anecdotes, a few extracts 
pate in the beneficial provisions of the treaty | from which may not be uninteresting. In 
of 1838, which in fact includes all the Indians| walking through the picturesque county of 
in the State of New York, and those who re- Devon he arrives at Bicton, the residence of 
moved and have not returned from Kansas,| Lady Rolle, of whose famous ARBORETUM he 


CC QOHOOWEC 


those who emigrated to Canada subsequently | 
to that date, and those commonly known as 


thus speaks :— 
“The world that the Grecian conqueror 


the Cornplanter Indians, residing on the Al-| subjugated, was a small affair in space com- 
leghany river in the State of Pennsylvania. | pared with the two hemispheres which this 

The sum stipulated to be paid amounts to| English lady has taken by the hair of the 
nearly $2,000,000, and is to be invested by head, and bound to her chair of state. It 
the Secretary of the Interior in U. 8S. bonds,} seems to have been her ambition for nearly 
the interest of which is to be paid annually in half a century to do what was never done 
coin, and which shall he held by the Secre- before by man or woman, in filling her great 
tary in trust, to be expended in such propor-| park and gardens with a collection of trees 
tion as may be agreed on, with the consent of| and shrubs that should: be to them what the 
the Indians and the approval of the Secretary, | British Museum is to the relics of antiquity 
in maintaining schools, or for advancing the| and the literature of all ages. And whoever 
interests of the natives in any other manner | has travelled in different countries and cli- 
that may be deemed advisable. mates and visits her arboretum, will admit that 

This is merely an outline of the agreement,|she has realized that ambition to the full. 
which, as it remains to be ratified by the Sen-| Let the most scientific and enthusiastic ot 
ate, may for the present suffice. American arboriculturists travel from the Rio 








Grande to the St. Laieiehiiih “wed ‘iat! ‘the! 
Atlantic to the Pacific sea-board, and he will 
find here at Bicton more varieties of American 
trees and shrubs than he named and noted on 
the Western Continent. When he has seen 
the pines of California, of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, of Michigan, Canada and Maine, and 
hear the solemn sough and murmur of their 
branches in the forest breeze, he will indulge 
the self-complacent sentiment that no one can 


tell or show him anything new in the race of 


conifers. He may boast that he has seen 
twenty, perhaps even fifty kinds of that tree 
in his explorations. Let such a man visit 
Biecton, and run down its tree-road and read 
its record after this rate :— 


Pine, two hundred varieties. Oak, two 


hundred nearly. Willow, three hundred. Elm, 
one hundred and twenty. Ash, sixty. Poplar, 
thirty. Map/e, twenty. Hickory, fifteen. 
Thorn, one hundred and sixty. Bramble, 
forty-six. Holly, twenty-six. 

The whole number of varieties of trees and 
shrubs in this wonderful collection is nearly 
three thouvand. Now take any one country 
or continent, and “select a specimen of every 
distinct variety of tree and shrub to be found 
within its area, and then place the whole side 
by side with Bicton arboretum, and the dis- 
parity will indicate the unparalleled assiduity, 
effort, taste, genius and pecuniary means 
brought to bear upon this British Museum of 
nearly every wooded trunk, branch and bush 
that fans its folis age in the breath of heaven. 
To make climates and soils and genial sur- 
roundings for these productions of all the 
zones, so that they shall be at home and thrive 


as in their native lands, requires an insight | 


into their habits and wants, and a genius to 
cater to them, which must rank with the in- 
spiration of the artist as well as the science 
of the savant. This genius, science and de- 
votion in the gardener of Lady Rolle, Mr. 
James Barnes, work out her taste, mind and 
will to their best cone eptions and conclusions. 
fe gave mea most cordial reception, and 
aol me through all the glass-roofed conser- 
vatories, and plant and flower houses, then 
over the park ground, and showed me all the 
striking features of the establishment. 

The Park is very extensive, most pleasantly 
undulated, and prese nting the happiest variety 
of surface for picturesque embellishments and 
views. It is well studded with fine old Eng- 
lish oak, beech, elm, chestnut, sycamore and 
thorn. One striking feature is a long avenue 
of Auricari« imbricata, to use the ugly Latin 
name given to a South American pine, which 
would lose all its comeliness and value if it 
were as common as white birch with us. Here 
it is esteemed among the rarest of the pine 
tribe, so that an avenue lined with it for a| 
long distance is a sight peculiar to Bicton. 
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It is a very porcupine among trees, the trunk 
and branches being tiled with ear-shaped 
scales, pushing out the outer ends, as a hen 
ruffles her feathers, and looking very rough 
and shabby. There is an artificial lake, with 
its blue bosom brooched with islets studded 
with trees and shrubbery, which flower and 
breathe—and blush at their faces in the water. 
Aquatic birds of every form and plumage 
swim about on their shadows, mingling these 
with the reflections of the blossoms drooping 
to the silvery mirror from overhead. This 
lake is not a wide and shallow pool, but deep 
enough to float the Great Eastern at the lower 
end, if it does not draw more than 40 feet 
|without its ballast. There is another pond, 
forty feet above the level of this lake, beauti- 
fully formed and ornamented, and mirroring 
another group of interesting features. Of 
these, nothing that I ever saw in the same de- 
partment of art and manety equals a Swiss 
cottage, designed and made by a rustic, un- 
lettered artist among the common laborers 
‘employed at the establishment. I doubt if 
anything of the kind ever produced in 
Switzerland could approach this unique spec- 
imen of architecture. It is an infinitesimal 
cathedral in shape, wrought in the most grace- 
ful gothic, out of trunks, branches and leaf- 
stems of young trees ‘of every species known 
to this country. The rural architect embroi- 
dered and painted the interior and external 
walls of the little edifice with these little 
split segments of green wood with the bark 
on them, with a delicac y of design and exe- 
cution truly wonderful. If the small bits had 
been globules of various colors on an artist’s 
asel, and he had taken them up with an art- 
ist’s pencil, he could hardly have painted 
more pleasant and perfect pictures, inside and 
out. What is very remarkable, he could not 
read nor write his own name. He signed the 
receipt, on being paid for his work, with a 
cross as his mark. Yet, among other pictures 
he embroidered with barked bits of wood, 
were the arms of the Rolles family, with the 
usual show of wild animals and scrolls and 
allegories and hieroglyphics that characterize 
a Norman heraldry. The most delicate lines 
and tints were drawn by the artist with the 
ligneous colors on the point of his penknife, 
Then, unlettered as he was, and unable to 
write his own name, he wrote on the scroll of 
the arms, in beautifully formed letters, the 
motto of the family—Nee Populo, Nee Regi, 
Sed Utroque—a most excellent motto, by the 
way, the best I ever saw interpreting devices 
of British heraldry : “Not for People, bot 
for King, but for both.” The flooring of this 
miniature palace was more unique and extra- 
ordinary still. To say that the apartments 
were paved with ivory, would not come up to 
‘the actual fact, in ‘the eccentricity of the 
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achievement. The whole space is paved with 
the kneebones of sheep, with the half-joints 
uppermost, making a delicately sculptured | 
surface of great beauty. They are fitted to- 
gether so compactly that 400 of them only | 
make a square foot. Now as there are 190| 
square feet of flooring to the cottage, it re- 
quired 76,000 sheep-shanks to pe it with 
these fluted and scrolled joints of ovine ivory. | 

North of the park is a great pine planta- 
tion, with carriage drives diverging in differ- 
ent directions, and lined and overarched with | 
foliage and flowers that were never seen in 
England when Thomson wrote his “Seasons,” 
I mean the aérial blossoms and the leaves-of 
glistening green which the American rhodo- 
dendron gives to the shrubberies of this coun- | 
try. I doubt if Thomson ever saw this garden | 
queen of beauty, or dreamed of such tinting 
as suffuses the cheek of its summer glory. 
Nine miles of this Juno-shrub among flower- 
ing plants line the drives through this great | 
plantation; and when in bloom, they both | 
perfume and illumine the quiet pathways | 
among the tall pines, whose protecting shade 
and shield prolong the blossoming, holding | 
out their broad palms against the unfriendly 
winds, 

Bicton House is almost as distinguished for 
its aviary as for its arboretum. Birds of every 
imaginable feather and family are housed 
here in kingly and queenly state. A draw- 
ing-room orangery, designed by Lady Rolle 
herself, is the most characteristic feature of | 
the mansion. It is far more graceful and pic- 
turesque than the one at Chatsworth. On| 
festive occasions, this parlor orange-grove is | 
hung with colored lamps at night, which light | 
up the scenery with a glory all its own, mak- 
ing the yellow and luscious fruit look like | 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

THE SWEDISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

There was an error in the telegram which | 
announced the return of the Swedish Arctic | 
Expedition. The highest latitude attained 
by Professor Nordenskiold was 82 deg. 40} 
min. instead of 81 deg. 40 min. The differ- 
ence is important. In fact, the Swedish ex- | 
pedition at once takes its place as the most 
promising attempt yet made to determine | 
whether the North Pole can be reached or 


|formed was both wide and deep. 


| ther west. 





not. In the first place, the expedition at-| 
tained a higher latitude on the open sea than | 
had ever before been reached. Sir Edward | 
Parry travelled as far north as latitude 82| 
deg. 45 min. over the ice fields which lie to | 
the nerth of Spitzbergen. - Thus the Union| 
Jack has been carried some three miles or so | 
further north than the Swedish flag. But| 
the ease and rapidity with which the Swedes 
accomplished their work place the late ex- 
pedition fully on a par with Parry’s boat- 
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ee ee 
and-sledge journey ; and the evidence which 
it affords respecting the sea-route to the Pole 
is quite as important as that which is sug- 
gested—rather than directly presented—by 
Parry’s voyage. It will be remembered that 
Parry’s party found that the ice-fields over 
which they were laboriously tracking their 
way northwards, were floating almost as fast 
towards the south. So far, then, there was 
evidence that the sea on which the fields had 
It also 
became clear that this sea extends much fur- 
ther to the north than Parry had been able 
to get, because it is obvious that the ice on 
which he and his party stood when they had 
attained their highest northerly latitude must 
have been much further towards the north 
a few days before—since it had been floating 
continually southwards during that time. 
But still, it was not clear from Parry’s voy- 
age that the northern seas are ever navigable 
in those high latitudes, For anything which 
appeared, it might be a part of the economy 
of the Arctic regions that a vast ice-field ex- 
tending in a solid mass right across the 
North Atlantic, in latitudes higher than any 
yet reached, should float each year bodily 
southwards. There was, indeed, no reason 
for supposing that Parry’s experience was ex- 
ceptional ; nor did it appear at all unlikely 


|that what happened to the north of Spitz- 


bergen might indicate that a similar process 
was taking place right across those northern 
seas. But Professor Nordenskiold’s voyage 


|in the Sofia has shown that in the very lati- 


tude to which Parry found that the great ice- 
field extended northwards in an unbroken 
mass there is open water communication fur- 
If a process resembling that ob- 
served by Parry was going on during the 
present year, then it must be assumed that 


'the Sofia was outside the western border of 


the great ice-field. Now, if we imagine the 
case of a more powerful steamer thus situa- 
ted, at so early a season as to permit of a 
more protracted struggle with the difficulties 
presented by the ice-encumbered seas, we 
shall see that there would be a very fair pros- 
pect of the Pole, or at least a very high lati- 
tude, being reached. For the great ice-field 
which carried Parry southwards must have 
been floating freely. Therefore, a ship placed 
on its border could have found a channel 
around it; and, further, since the motion of 
the field was towards the south, the open 
water around it must have been widening on 
its northern border. So that the further 
north the ship was pushed the clearer would 
her course become. Again, we have already 
remarked that the most northerly point 
reached by Parry must have been much 
nearer the Pole a few days before Parry 
turned his face southwards. But this is not 
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all. Parry saw towards the north no sign of | 
open water. The experienced Arctic travel- 

ler can detect the neighborhood of an open 
sea long before the water becomes actually | 
visible to the eye. The phenomenon termed 
the “watersky” is visible when the open 
water which it indicates is as yet forty or 
fifty miles off, or even further. Therefore, 

the northern boundary of Parry’s ice-field | 
must have lain far away to the north; and | 
adding the distance thus indicated to the 
southerly drift of the field, it will be seen 
that the open water which lay beyond the 
ice-field must extend within two or three 
hundred miles of the North Pole, if not 
nearer. This, be it remarked, is certain ; the 
open sea probably extends much further 
north ; since there is every reason for sup- 
posing that Parry’s ice-field had been floating 
about in those northern seas for weeks before 
he began to traverse it. Thus we learn from 
Parry’s experience, combined with that gleaned 
by Professor Nordenskiold, that the open sea 
route towards the Pole only requires to be 
boldly and perseveringly pursued in a well- 

fitted and strongly- built steamer, to reward 
the Arctie voyager with a much closer ap- 
proach towards the North Pole than has ever 

yet been attained—if not even with success ip 
reaching the Pole itself. One circumstance, 
however, seems to merit attention. Captain 
Koldewey, it will be remembered, tried to 
make the shore of Greenland in latitude 76°, 











and afterwards bore away to the east. The) 


Swedish expedition also traversed the eastern 
part of the North Atlantic. Now, it seems 
to us that Dr. Kane’s discovery of an open 
tidal sea to the north of Kennedy’ s Channel 
indicates that the true course for an Arctic 
explorer, when once the eightieth parallel has 
been reached, is to bear off towards the north- 
west. For it is certain that the tidal waves 
of the Atlantic find their way in that direc- 
tion. It is equi ully certain, also, that the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream pour round 
the unknown northern shores of Greenland 
to Kane's sea, since the observed temperature 
of that sea indicated in a very obvious man- 
ner the action of the enormous volume of 
water carried northwards by the Gulf Stream. 
Besides, by adopting a north- westerly course 

a ship would increase her chance of esc aping 
from the outlying arms of the enormous ice- 
fields which float about to the north of Spitz- 
bergen An attempt to reac *h Kane’s sea 
from Spitzbergen is worth making. Success 
in such an atte mpt would be fully as import- 
ant as success in reaching the Pole; but in 
all probability the latter exploit would be a 


sequel to the former, since there is good rea-| 


son for believing that the sea on whose shores 
Dr. Kane and his party found the limit on} 
their northward progress is the true Polar! 
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|ocean, and is navigable throughout the sum- 


mer months right up to and beyond the Pole: 
—Daily News, 





Youth’ 8 | Department. 








REPENTANCE AND AMENDMENT. 
An Incident in Luey Eastman’s School for 
Negro Children at Christiansburg. 

Two days since, one of my boys had been 
behaving badly all the afternoon. I think I 
spoke to him three times during the session, 
and it seemed to have no effect; so when five 
o’clock came, I told him I would see him 
after school. When the other scholars had 
left, 1 went and sat down by him, and talked 
to him a short time. Among other things, I 
told bim that I could not teach a boy who 
would do so badly, and that I wanted him to 
kneel down with me, and I would ask the 
Lord to watch over him after | had to give 
him up. He was crying very hard, and we 
knelt down together. When I came to that 
part of my prayer, he screamed out, “O Lord! 
don’t let Miss Lucy turn me out of school. 
Please, Lord, don’t let her! I know I have 
been a bad boy, but I won’t do so any more. 
Oh! help her to forgive me. O Jesus! I love 
to come to school! do forgive me fer being so 
wicked!” Of course I forgave him. He has 
given me no trouble since, and I do not think 
he will.— Am. Freedman, 

eee tients 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forricy Inrenricence —Advices from Europe to 
the 4th instant have been received. 

Great Britary.—The House of Commons met on 
the 29th ult. for preliminary business only. The 
Ministers who had been re-elected took the oath of 
office, and writs were issued for elections to fill va- 
cancies, after which the House adjourned to the 
16th proximo. 

The American Minister in a recent speech toa 
deputation of a workingmen’s society, expressed 
confidence that the naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain will be ratified by 
the Senate. This treaty provides that a British 
subject who has been naturalized in the United 
States shall have the same rights to protection on 
his return to Great Britain as a native American. 

A treaty between England and China has been 
concluded by Lord Clarendon and Minister Burlin- 
game. The conditions are not announced by the 
telegraph, but the London papers generally approve 
it. 

France.—The Paris Moniteur has ceased to be the 
offivial paper, and a new journal has been established 
as the special organ of the government, under the 
title of ‘‘ Journal official de 1’ Empire.” 

The Emperor, at his usual New Year’s reception 
of the diplomatic corps, said that he realized with 
much pleasure the conciliatory spirit animating 
European governments, which enables them to quiet 
animosities and smooth international difficulties as 

A terrible explosion occurred in a coal mine near 
| Wigan, Lancashire, on the 3lst ult., and 22 dead 


bodies were said to have been taken out on the same 
' day. 
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fast as they arise, and expressed a confident hope | tence carried out, it would be a direct disobedience 
‘that the year just beginning would prove as favor-| of Judge Underwood’s decision, while another trial 
able as the last; and that the course of events| would be an admission that all the actions of the 
would dissipate apprehensions and consolidate the | Court since the 7th mo. last, were illegal and nuga- 
peace so necessary to welfare and progress, tory. Gen. Stoneman, the military commander of 
The Chinese Embassy arrived at Paris on the 3d | the district, declined giving any instructions in the 
instant, and its members were to have an interview | case, and the prisoner was therefore set free. 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 6th. A conference of some of the leading men’ in Vir- 
Iraty.—King Victor Emanuel, in his New Year's ginia who took part in the rebellion was held in 
reply to the military staff, said that the present Richmond about the first of the year, which finally 
situation of Italian affairs is good, but if trouble agreed on a preamble and resolutions, declaring 
should hereafter appear imminent, he should rely | that while the people of Virginia do not believe 
on the loyalty and patriotism of the army to sustain | that the negroes in their uneducated condition are 


him in maintaining peace and the national honor. 


Sparv.—A demonstration was made at Seville, a) 
few days before the close of the year, and General | 
Caballero de Roda was ordered thither with a body | 
of national troops; but the people were disarmed 
before his arrival, and quiet was restored. Serious | 
disturbances occurred in Malaga, where barricades 
were erected inthe streets by some of the people. 
After a severe engagement in the streets, General | 
De Roda overpowered the insurgents, who were re 
ported to have lost 400 men. ‘The insurgents, it is | 
said, fired at a boat belonging to the U. 3. Steamer | 
Swatara, while conveying an American family to | 
the ship. General Serrano, on behalf of the govern. | 
ment, expressed much regret at this act, and as- | 
sured the U. S. Minister that it should be punished, | 
The cause and objects of the disturbances do not | 
appear from the accounts received. ca 

Rumors were circulated that the provisional 
government contemplates a coup d@’ e’tat in favor of | 
placing the Dake of Montpensier on the throne, be | 
fore the Cortes can assemble. Generals Serrano and | 
Roda were said to support, and Prim to oppose, the 
project. In the elections for the Cortes, the Repub 
licans carried all the priucipal cities exces t Madrid. 


Turkey AND Gresce.—The latest report was that 
a conference for the settlement of the difficulty be 
tween these two Powers, is to meet in Paris on the} 
9th inst., to be composed of the ambassadors to 
France of the other European Powers, the French 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs presiding. It was be- 
lieved that both Turkey and Greece would be rep 
resented, although previous accounts from Con- | 
stantinople asserted that the Sultan had refused to 
participate if the Cretan question was to be dis- 
eussed. A Paris dispatch of the 4th said that the | 
Greek government had asked a postponement of the | 
meeting until the arrival at Paris of the late Greek | 
Minister to the Porte, who, it is reported, is to rep- | 
resent Greece in the conference. Dispatches froin | 
Constantinople, of the 31st ult., brought an official | 
announcement that the last of the insurgents in| 
Crete had surrendered to the Turkish forces. | 


AvustTRALAsIA.—A dispatch from Suez to London ! 
on the 3lst, in advance of the Australian mail, an- 
nounced that intelligence had been received at Mel. | 
bourne from New Zealand, that 50 European fami- | 
lies in that island had been murderel by the | 
Maories, (the natives,) who had been for some time 


engaged in hostilities against the English settlers. | 


Domestic.—The woman in Richmond, Va., who 
recently, after having been sentenced to death for | 
arson, was released under Judge Underwood's de- | 
cision that the proceedings of the Court were pall 


as yet fit for suffrage, yet ia view of the expression 
of public opinion in the recent national election, 
and in the hope of restoring harmony and union, 
they are willing to accept universal suffrage coupled 
with universal amnesty; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to visit Washington and urge Congress to 
legislate so as to secure these to the people of the 
State. 

Accounts have recently been published represent- 
ing that in certain counties of Arkansas the militia, 
mainly colored men, ordered out by the Governor, 
have committed numerous outrages, without provo- 
cation. A statement of the circumstances is now 
made public on the authority of Thomas Boles, one 
of the Representatives in Congress from that State, 
which says that during the Sth, 9th and 10th 
months, abont 20 leading Republicans of that State 
were either killed or severely wounded, and in ad- 
dition, over 200 colored men were murdered for 
political reasons, No case of retaliation on the part 
of the Union men, previous to the calling out of the 
militia, is even charged by their opponents. The 
murderers in many cases were known, but no at- 
tempt was made to punish them, and in cases where 


| uttempts were made to deal with them by the civil 


law, the officers were overpowered, killed or driven 


jaway. In every part of the State, leading rebels 
| openly counselled opposition to the State government 


and its laws. After mach entreaty from the perse- 
cuted for protection, and a carefal inquiry into the 
facts, Governor Ciayton declared martial law in 
several counties, and called out the militia; in 


| which the unanimous vote of the Legislature sus- 
| 


tained him. White militia were first sent, and 
when these were overpowered by organized resist- 


| ance, they were reinforced by colored men, and 


the alleged outrages have been the enforcement by 
these means of the laws guaranteving to all classes 
equal protection. 

Reports are given of serious disturbances on the 
Ogeechee river, in Georgia, where the negroes are 
represented to have organized for plunder, seized the 
crops &c., and driven off the planters by threats of 
violence. The latest accounts state that the mili- 


| tary had taken charge of the matter, and that the 


negroes were willing to surrender to them, so that a 
speedy ending of the difficulty was expected. We 
have as yet only the reports of tie planters, and it 
is suggested by the N. Y. Tribune, that the trouble 
may have arisen from some repetition of former at- 
tempts, actual or suspected, to defraul the negroes 
in the annual settlements which are made at this 
season, and the efforts of the latter to obtain what 
they deemed their dues, by force. The trath will 
probably be disclosed ere long’. 

A dispatch from San Francisco on the 4th, stated 


and void, because some of its officers were disquali that notwithstanding the recent heavy rains in the 
fied by participation in the rebellion, and who was | valleys and severe snow in the mountains, the trains 
afterward re-arrested by the Mayor’s orders, has | on the Central Pacific Railroad were arriving at Sac- 
been finally released. The county authorities made | ramento ‘‘on time.’? Coal has been discovered 
no requisition for her, the prosecuting attorney | halfa mile from Argeata, on that road, 400 miles 
saying that if a requisition was made, and the sen-! from Sacramento. 
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